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geometrical, character of this head. The point is 
further developed by Mr. John Marshall in the 
Jahrbuch des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archaeologi- 
schen Institute (XXIV, 1909, p. 73 f.). The 
general shape of the face approximates to a regular 
ovoid, surmounted (in the forehead) by a cylinder. 
To secure this result, the base of the forehead is 
curved more than is natural, the cheek bones are 
suppressed, and the whole modelling of the cheeks 
is obtained by very slight gradations of the surface. 
The ends of the eyes are set quite deeply, and the 
depression is balanced by the development of the 
forehead over the ends of each eye. The large 
nostrils and the flat ridge of the nose are again a 
concession from nature to geometrical structure ; and 
the same may be said of the large Praxitelean neck. 

This deviation from nature in the direction of 
balanced mathematical forms is here combined with 
a deviation totally different in character which has 
been compared with modern impressionism. I refer 
to the extremely delicate treatment of the surface, 
which is most noticeable in the under eyelid. The 
actual thickness of this eyelid is almost infinitesimal ; 
in a proper light, however, the eyelid takes its true 
place. The same marvellous delicacy of touch 
characterizes the whole surface. It may easily be 
noted, for example, in the transition from the lips to 
the cheek. In a strong or unsuitable light all this 
delicate modelling disappears ; there remains only 
the hard, vigorous structure on which the features 
are built up. The combination of an extremely 
subtle, soft, impressionistic surface with the strong 
geometrical foundation described above is what 
makes this head unique. It is hardly conceivable 
that any copyist, or indeed any but a great sculptor, 
should succeed in combining these characteristics 
in such a masterful way. To suggest with Mr. 
Marshall that because the head was from the hand 
of a great sculptor, and because it is quite in the 
manner of Praxiteles, it may have come from 
Praxiteles himself, seems very rash. The premises, 
however, the Praxitelean manner, and the first-hand 
character of the head, must be admitted. 

The fresh, youthful face has in wonderful degree 
the quality of nature which Rodin ascribed to it. 
While the introspective, almost self-conscious, spirit 
of so much fourth century work is not wholly lack- 
ing, here it is rather forced into the background by 
the simplicity of the artist's ideal. To name the 
goddess, for goddess it presumably is, presents dif- 
ficulties. The marks of Aphrodite, the suggestions 
of emotional love or of the effort to arouse such an 
emotion, are not present in any marked degree; 
nor does the veil naturally belong with Aphrodite. 
It is true that the lips are soft and full enough to 
suggest a nature swayed by emotion; it is true 
that the suppression of the under eyelid gives to 
the eye an undefined sweetness which is not en- 
tirely different from the effect produced by the 
partially closed eyes of the ordinary Aphrodite 
type : nevertheless, the firm, carefully balanced 
features imply a balanced, sane, vigorous personality 



which we do not associate closely with Aphro- 
dite. The character of the eyes and lips certainly 
exclude the thought of Artemis. The choice re- 
mains between other young goddesses, the youthful 
Hera, Persephone, and some heroine or nymph. 
Granted that it represents the mature young woman 
among the gods, the sweet impersonation of life 
(rather than of love), a sane spirit not untouched 
by the great mystery of life and death, perhaps the 
name of Persephone best fits the character of the 
head. To compare its fresh youth with the harder 
lines of the Demeter head from Cnidos is a task not 
without interest. The head remains nameless ; we 
may only say that its radiant life might fittingly 
express the Greek thought of the young bride of 
Hades who could not be bound to the realm of 
the dead. F. 

At a special meeting of the Committee on the 
Museum, held March 28, 1910, it was Voted: 

That, in accepting the gift of the Greek Head 
horn Chios, the Committee desire to express to the 
donor their warm thanks for such a very important 
and unique addition to the collections of the Mu- 
seum, and for his confidence in the future develop- 
ment of the Museum, which it indicates. 



THE painting of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
illustrated on page 9, is assigned to Spain and 
the fifteenth century, and has been attributed to Bo- 
rassa. Its author, whoever he may have been, was 
the possessor of immense power of expression and 
a marked instinct for portraiture, and practised a 
technique like that of the Flemish School. It is 
easy to believe him a provincial apart from the 
central currents of artistic development. The 
further study of the picture may contribute to 
throw light upon a little-known page of the his- 
tory of art. 

Exchange Lectures between Museums 

Miss Gardiner on the Worcester Museum 

ON Sunday afternoon,* April 24, Miss Elizabeth 
M. Gardiner, Assistant to the Director of 
the Worcester Museum, will give an illustrated 
talk on the Worcester Museum in the Lecture 
Hall at 3 o'clock. Admission is free to all. The 
talk follows another on this Museum to be given 
on April 1 7 in Worcester by Mr. L. Earle Rowe, 
Docent. The purpose of these talks is to offer 
visitors to each of these museums the opportunity 
of learning about the other. Museum visiting is a 
European habit hard to form and easy to drop in 
America. The collections of American museums 
are increasing much faster in value than their visitors 
in number. To bring the acquisitions of each to 
public notice in other cities is the purpose of the 
present series of talks. It is hoped that exchanges 
with other museums may be arranged in future. 



